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AN EGYPTIAN HIPPOPOTAMUS 
FIGURE 


THE Museum has just received as a gift 
from Edward S. Harkness a blue-glazed 
figure of a hippopotamus which is a par- 
ticularly fine example of a type found, in 
common with various other animal forms, 
among the funerary furnishings of tombs 
of the Middle Kingdom. The figure repre- 
sents the animal as standing and measures 
20 cm. in length and 11cm. in height. It is 
of the material which is generally but in- 
exactly termed Egyptian faience—a pottery 
base consisting of a fine white frit, covered 
with a thick vitreous glaze. The glaze is 
here a brilliant blue in color, which has 
become a greenish blue in places from the 
action of the heat in the firing. With the 
idea of representing the animal in his nat- 
ural surroundings among the lowlands of 
the Nile, the figure is covered with a 
decoration in black line of lotus flowers, 
buds, and leaves. Ona similar figure in the 
Cairo Museum the thought is carried still 
further and butterflies and birds are de- 
picted flying among the reeds and flowers 
of the marshes. 

The hippopotamus, like the crocodile, is 
no longer to be found in Egypt proper, but 
has now retired to the upper waters of the 
Nile in the Sudan and tropical Africa. In 
ancient times, however, they were present 
in the lower reaches of the river in con- 
siderable numbers, and among the favorite 
scenes of sport depicted on the walls of the 
tomb-chambers of the nobles and high 
dignitaries, the hippopotamus hunt figures 
prominently, particularly in the time of the 
Old Kingdom. 

It is in the tombs of the Middle Kingdom 
that these scenes, covering many sides of the 
daily life and religious belief of the Egyp- 
tians, were supplemented by groups and 
series of figures, in the provision for the 
dead. By some power of magic they were 
to ensure in the future life the continuation 
of his earthly activities and pleasures. 
Many of these groups are sculptured in 
wood and painted, and represent a great 
variety of occupations. Excellent  ex- 
amples of these are to be seen in our Sixth 
Egyptian Room. 


Less commonly in tombs of the same 
petiod are found figures of various types 
made of faience, among them the repre- 
sentations of various animals, including 
hippopotami such as the present example, 
crocodiles, foxes, apes, and dogs. In the 
excavations conducted by the Museum's 
Egyptian Expedition on the cemeteries of 
the Middle Kingdom at Lisht a considerable 
number of these glazed animal figures have 
been found which are now on exhibition in 
the Eighth Egyptian Room. 

rhe figure which has now been acquired 
by the Museum through the generosity of 
Mr. Harkness, was found, together with 
a similar figure of somewhat smaller size, in 
May, 1910, in the tomb of “The Steward, 
Senbi,” at Meir, Upper Egypt, in excava- 
tions conducted by Said Bey Khashaba 
under the supervision of the Egyptian 
Government.! Among other objects found 
in the tomb at the same time, the Museum 
acquired in a wooden portrait 
statuette of Senbi and a Canopic-box, both 
inscribed with his name and titles, now ex- 
hibited in our Sixth Egyptian Room.? An 
inscribed alabaster head-rest,* which be- 
longed to a “Steward Senbi,” was acquired 
the following year and is now shown in the 
same room. It may have come from this 
tomb also. 

From evidence yielded by the excava- 
tions at Meir, we know that the son of a 
contemporary of Senbi lived during the 
reign of Amenemhét II (1938-1903 B. C.). 
We may conclude, therefore, that Senbi 
lived about the middle of that century and 
that all the material from his tomb, includ- 
ing our newly acquired hippopotamus fig- 
ure, may be dated very closely to 1950 B.C. 

A. M. L. 


RHYMING LEGENDS 
A BAVARIAN “FOOD BOTTLE” 


THE “food-bottle,” per se, is one of the 
most “intriguing” and interesting forms of 
pewter. Its very name one writes with 

1See Report by Ahmed Bey Kamal, in the 
Annales du Service des Antiquités, XI, p. 17. 

2Accession Nos. 11.150.27 and 11.150.17 A 
respectively. 

5Accession No. 12.182.19. 
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quotation marks—as a mere concession, a 
useful convention. Noone certainly knows 
whether that was its office or not: or, if so, 
what manner of food was usually carried in 
it. And then—was it invariably of pew- 
ter? All one has ever seen certainly were 
—just as invariably as they were Swiss or 
German! With the surcease of pewter they 
seem to have vanished. In form of the 
simplest, their greatest variation being be- 
tween cylindrical and hexagonal, their 
individual distinction necessarily lies in 
their finish and decoration. The one which 
forms the subject of these notes (the gift 
of Miss Mary Sinclair Burkham) is not one 
of the largest size—hexagonal, its height, 
with handle erect, is but nine inches; its 
angular diameter only four and one-half. 
It is carefully finished throughout, with 
nicely moulded handle and engraved sur- 
face ornament of conventional scrolled 
finials and certain naive designs of a re- 
ligious character, with rhyming legends at- 
tached, which, taken together, seem to 
give a pleasant indication of the mind and 
feelings of the ordinary folk—trural or urban 
—of the time. It bears the Munich mark, 
and the date 1691. 

Let us begin with this (dates cease to be 
dry-as-dust, arbitrary data when we use 
them as pegs on which to hang historical 
tapestries) and try to reconstruct the con- 
temporary milieu of our little pewter 
canister, In Bavaria, land of its produc- 
tion, was reigning, entirely beloved by his 
generous and heroic people, Maximilian 
Il (or Maximilian-Emanuel), hereditary 
Duke, Palatine of the Rhine, and Elector 
of the Holy Roman Empire. Gallant, but 
one of the most unfortunate of princes, his 
always seemed to be the losing side in his 
alliances and military undertakings. Hav- 
ing championed France in the War of the 
Spanish Succession, he was stripped by 
the victorious coalition of most of his 
dominions (his subjects giving proof of 
their love and loyalty by three successive 
insurrections against their new masters) 
and only received them back, through the 
insistent fidelity of France, by the Treaty 
of Rastadt, or Baden, in1714. Hereéntered 
Munich amid the joyous acclamation of 
his devoted Bavarians on April 10, 1715. 
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In England in 1691 the Whig Revolution 
of 1688 was triumphant in the person of 
the cold-hearted Dutch Stadtholder, Wil- 
liam of Orange. Luckless Ireland was 
prostrate and bleeding under the same 
domination, since the defeat of the royal 
cause at Aughrim and the Boyne. Re- 
luctant Scotland, too, had passed under 
the same yoke with the fall of that Mirror 
of Chivalry and Loyalty—*‘Ultimus Sco- 
torum’’—John Graham of Claverhouse, 
Viscount Dundee, in the moment of vic- 
tory, at Killiecrankie Pass; and her Royal- 
ists—some at any rate, in lerrorem to the 
others—were to prove the tender mercies 
of the victor in the following year (1692) 
in the Massacre of Glencoe. 

In New England overseas, this very 
year—1691—saw the outbreak of the long- 
festering witchcraft dementia at Salem Vil- 
lage (now Danvers Centre), Massachusetts, 
and the beginning of those hideous trials 
and executions which form so dark but 
characteristic a chapter in the history of 
the Puritan colony. 

Bavaria, defeated, but unshakenly loyal; 
partitioned, but striving unconquerably 
for redintegration, was in happier case than 
these portions, at any rate, of the British 
dominions. And in her mountain villages 
and her fair and ancient cities the pious, 
sturdy, simple life of her peasants and 
burghers was flowing on unbroken, despite 
the mischances and harryings of war. 
And it is of this life—the true life of the 
people—les menues gens—with its cheer- 
ful laboriousness, heightened and idealized 
by simple loyalty and earliest Christian 
piety—that this little household vessel 
seems to me the epitome. 

Taking the six panels in somewhat 
obvious sequence, I will set down briefly 
the subject and the rhyming legend which 
surmounts each, merely premising, on the 
authority of kindly helpful friends in the 
Museum! (for | have no facility in the Ger- 
man tongue myself) that the latter is not 
only an antiquated form, but also frequently 
misspelled; and also that in my rhyming 
versions | have not attempted to make fine 

1[ am peculiarly indebted to Frau Korte, of the 


Museum staff, for indispensable help on this and 
similar occasions. 
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poetry (which again is not in my power), 
but as literally as | may to render the sim- 
plicity and piety of the originals—naturally 
very imperfectly. 

1. The Holy Family (their enumeration 
below—J]esus, Maria, JosepH) underneath 
two trees, beside a broken arch. 

The legend: 


Trost reiche Patrona. 
Lieb reiche Materona. 
Jiingfrauliche begurden. 
Miterliche wiirden. 

© geistliche Rosen. 

Vor allen Religiosen. 


(Rich Comforter and Patron! 

Beloved and gracious Matron! 

Pure Virgin still remaining, 

While Mother’s joy attaining! 

O Mystic Rose—White Flower 

All true Religious’ dower!) 
2. A crowned and sceptred horseman, 
riding toward the group, supporting on his 
saddle-bow an ark-like coffer (the “Gold” 
of the Evangelist): below, his title—K6niG 
Me tcuior. The legend: 


Das opfer der trei Weisen. 
Der herlic! it zu pr(e)isen. 
Den herren aller herren. 

Ihn lieben und verehren. 
Das aller welt erkent. 

Das schéne firmament. 


(Their gifts Three Wise Kings bear, 
His greatness to declare: 
Lord of all Lords proclaim Him: 
With love and reverence name Him: 
The wide world owns His might 
The heavens, by day and night.) 


3. Another horseman, like the first, but 
bearing a tall covered cup (the “ Myrrh’’): 
his title—K6n1G WALTHAUSER (Balthasar). 

The legend :— 


Nim hin hochadlier Printz. 

Von roten Golt die besten mintz. 
Zu danck seint wir ankomen. 
Prasent mit uns ge(no)men. 

Ehr ist ja billiig(?) wertt. 

Das man ihm verehrt. 
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(Prince loftiest of earth’s kind, 
With red gold thrice refined— 
Thank-offering to Him due— 
We've come His feet unto: 
But far His worth excells 
All this poor homage tells.) 


4. A third horseman like the others, 
but carrying a long-stemmed incense-boat 
(the “Frankincense”). His tithke—K6énic 
Caspar. The legend:— 


Mit Reverentz. 

Bitt umb (sic) licenz. 
Ein schénes Present. 
Wohl angewendt. 
Aus liebes brunst. 
Unnd nicht umsonst. 


(With reverence pray, 

Yet with freedom alway: 
Fairer than gold 

Is a will well-controlled: 
Love counts not, but gives; 
For in giving it lives.) 


5. Saint George, in classic armor, spear- 
ing the Dragon—his name below him 
S. GeorGcius. The legend:— 


Mein heltenmuth. 
Hatt hie recht fug. 
Gleich als ein Ritter. 
Im Ungewiitter. 

Das ist mein lohn. 
Des himmels Cron. 


(My prowess finds here 

Its rightful sphere; 

As becomes belted Knight, 
In the fierce storm | fight: 
My crown and reward 

In high Heaven are stored.) 


6. A crucifix of the Dying Christ, in- 
closed (all but the title) by a low-gabled 
frame, which it seems to support; and di- 
rectly at its foot, Our Lady crowned, 
aureoled with stars, and with a sword 
piercing Her Heart; the legend (which | 
confess | find myself unable to paraphrase : 
adequately) :— 


Der géttlich mund 
In tott verwund, 


So 
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Around the screw-cap lid runs yet an- 
other, more easily rendered :— 


O reicher flus. 

O reicher guss. 

Sucht himmlische Gutter. 
Ihr irtische gemuter. 


(O flood of rich gleam! 

O rich-flowing stream! 
Seek Heaven to gain 

Ye of base earthly strain!) 


There are also, somewhat rudely en- 
graved, on the Balthasar panel, the initials 
W. S.; but who owned it—whether ordin- 
ary secular folk or “Religious” (Religio- 
sen): and what actual or symbolic “rich 
stream” once poured from it, | am unable 


to conjecture. 


VASES FROM SOUTH ITALY 


ON E of the most remarkable pheno- 
mena in the history of Greek vases is the 
absorption of the market of the world by 
Athenian ware. In the seventh and early 
sixth centuries there were flourishing 
ceramic centers all over Greece and her 
colonies, and each of these produced its 
own individual pottery. By the second 
half of the sixth century local fabrics in the 
different parts of the Greek world gradually 
diminished and Athenian ware took their 
place. This wide distribution of the prod- 
ucts of one community over an area which 
included Greece proper, the Aegean Islands, 
Asia Minor, Egypt, and above all, Italy and 
Sicily, is eloquent testimony to the power- 
ful commerce and artistic importance of the 
city of Athens. Athens kept this monopoly 
as long as her political greatness and her sea 
power lasted. After her defeat in the 
Peloponnesian war, which resulted in the 
breakdown of her empire and her reduction 
to a second-class power, her commerce fell 
to pieces. Henceforth most of the countries 
which had largely depended on Athens for 
their vases had to produce their own wares. 
How did they succeed in this task, and what 
sort of vases did they produce? Did they 
revert to the local fabrics which had to some 
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extent, of course, continued side by side 
with foreign imports, or did they try to 
copy the Athenian wares to which they had 
become accustomed? Much has yet to be 
done in the way of excavation and in- 
vestigation before our picture is complete; 
but in the case of South Italy we have 
enough material at hand to reconstruct in a 
general way what happened. In this re- 
construction we are entirely dependent on 
the products of excavations, but fortunately 
these speak a clear language. Three vases 
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FIG. I, ITALIAN FABRIC SHOWING 


LOCAL 
GREEK INFLUENCE, V CENTURY B.C. 


recently acquired by the Museum may be 
regarded as typical examples of three dis- 
tinct phases in this local production; and in 
this discussion we shall include a fourth, an 
unpublished vase in the Moore Collection 
(Gallery H 19), which will help to complete 
our story. 

In the great colonizing period of Greek 
history, the seventh century B.C., many 
Greek cities had been founded all over 
Southern Italy and Sicily. They grew into 
important states, and exercised a powerful 
Hellenizing influence over the whole 
country. But besides these Greek colon- 
ists, there was naturally a large native 
population, about whom we do not hear so 
frequently, because its achievements in 
history have been less significant. These 
tribes are known as Messapians, lapygians, 
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Oscans, and so on. Their comparative 
remoteness from Greek culture in the 
second half of the sixth century and a part 
of the fifth century B.C. can be seen by the 
pottery produced in Apulia, of which the 
vase in the Moore Collection is an excellent 
example (fig. 4; height, with handle, 6,°, in. 
[15.7cm.]). Bothinshapeand in decoration 
it shows no influence of the Athenian black- 


FIG, 2. “ ATHENIANIZING’” AMPHORA 
ABOUT 4CO B.C. 


figured and red-figured wares, which at that 
very time were being imported into Italy in 
large quantities. The decoration is applied 
in dull reddish and black pigment on the 
light buff color of the clay. The designs 
are entirely geometrical, such as many 
primitive peop.es have produced in the 
most varied localities. 

But this local pottery could not hold out 
forever against the powerful forces of 
Hellenic civilization. Soon there begin to 
appear likewise in Apulia, in the district 
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known as Messapia, vases clearly derived 
from this geometric ware, but equally 
clearly under Greek influence. As will be 
seen from the excellent example we have re- 
cently acquired (fig. 1; height, with handle, 
9} in. [23.5 cm.] ), the decorations are still 
painted in dull brownish black and red on 
the buff clay; but the shapes and designs are 
totally different. The form of our example, 
a favorite one in this fabric, approximates 
the Greek amphora in the general outline 
of its body; the high angular handles, 
however, with pairs of disks introduced at 
the angles, are quite original. The decora- 
tion, instead of being geometric, has 
become naturalistic. On our vase wreaths 
are painted on the neck and on the body; 
similar wreaths of various designs, as well 
as birds and animals, occur on other ex- 
amples. The effect is one of life, and also 
of a certain elegance. The change from the 
primitive geometric conceptions is certainly 
conspicuous. This naturalistic local pot- 
tery can be dated to the fifth century and to 
the beginning of the fourth century B. C. 

It was at the end of the fifth century 
B.C. that Southern Italy was confronted 
with the problem of supplying the entire 
demand for pottery in her own country. 
rhe local products we have been consider- 
ing had, as we know, been largely aug- 
mented by wares imported from Athens. 
When this import suddenly stopped, there 
were two alternatives before the people. 
Thev could restrict themselves to the do- 
mestic wares which were being produced 
in their own country, or they could try to 
imitate the foreign fabric as best they could. 
That they chose the latter alternative 
shows what a strong hold the Athenian 
style had taken on the country. How this 
was done we can only surmise. It is not an 
improbable theory that some of the Athen- 
ian potters, thrown out of work through 
home conditions, sought employment in 
Italy, and started there a new manufac- 
ture. On the other hand, as early as tue 
second half of the fifth century local imi- 
tations of Athenian vases occasionally oc- 
cur; so that these later copies may be pro- 
ducts of an already established industry. 
At all events, the vases that have been found 
show that there were two distinct stages in 
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this later production, one in which the Athe- 
nian stvle was closely adhered to, the other 
showing extensive native influence. This 
is indeed the normal order of events. The 
immediate pupils of the Athenian potters 
would naturally keep to the older tra- 
ditions, showing onlv here and there their 
foreign origin; while as time advanced, the 
tastes of a different time and place would 
gradually assert themselves, and the style 
of the pottery become correspondingly 
different. 

The first phase in this “Athenianizing”’ 
Italian pottery is shown in a fine amphora 
recently acquired, said to have been found 
at Suessula in Campania (fig. 2; height, 133 
in. [35 cm.]). It is painted in the familiar 
red-figured style, both the color of the clay 
and the fine, luminous quality of the black 
glaze pointing to a close technical connec- 
tion with Athenian prototypes. The shape 
is reminiscent of the so-called “Nolan” am- 
phora, though changed in several particu- 
lars, such as the shorter neck and the 
twisted handles.'. The decoration, more- 
over, is not confined, as it is in these Nolan 
amphorae, to one or two figures with a 
short ornamental band at the bottom; but 
is distinctly more elaborate. On one side 
is represented the departure of a young 
warrior. He is standing by his horse and 
holding his two spears, apparently awaiting 
the final farewell ceremonies. Before him 
is his aged father, leaning on a staff; while a 
female figure, probably his mother, is ap- 
proaching from behind with a jug and a 
phiale to perform the customary libation. 
Another warrior with helmet and shield is 
standing behind the father. On the other 
side of the vase is a more conventional and 
less carefully executed scene of a bearded 
man and awoman confronting eachother, he 
holding a staff, she about to pour a libation. 
The subjects and treatment of these scenes 
are distinctly Athenian. There is a simple 
dignity about the figures, and a fine feeling 
for composition. Some of the details of 
the costumes, however, and here and there 


‘For similar vases likewise based on the Nolan 
amphora shape cf.e.g. Walters, Catalogue of 
Vases in the British Museum, IV, F143-148; 
Furtwangler, Berliner Vasensammlung, Nos. 
2987 ff. 
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the type of features, show the presence of a 
foreign element. There is, moreover, fur- 
ther evidence of local influence. The ex- 
tensive addition of white in the picture 
(the whole horse, the hair and beard of 
the father, and other details are in white) 
is of course paralleled on the later, that is, 
contemporary Athenian vases; but the 
painting of white palmettes on both sides 


FIG. 3. APULIAN VASE 
IV CENTURY B.C, 


of the neck is a new departure. The pro- 
fuse use of ornamental designs should also 
be noticed, the spaces on the shoulders, 
under the figures, and below the handles 
being all utilized for this purpose. 

The second phase of the Graeco-Italian 
pottery is familiar from a large number of 
examples. When the style was once 
established, it assumed certain typical 
features, which varied somewhat according 
to locality. Corresponding to the three 
chief divisions of South Italy we can dis- 
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tinguish an Apulian, a Campanian, and a 
Lucanian style, each with marked char- 
acteristics of its own. Though we have a 
number of such examples in our Museum, 
the majority are distinctly second-rate. 
The Apulian specimen recently acquired is 
of unusual excellence, and will raise con- 
siderably the standard of our collection 
(fig. 3; height, with handles, 15,'¢ in. [38.3 
cm.]}). It is of the shape sometimes called 
lekane, with cover and two high handles, 
and is in a splendid state of preservation. 
On both sides the same subject is repre- 
sented—an exchange of gifts between two 
lovers—a favorite theme on Apulian vases. 
On what is evidently the front side, since it 
is painted with greater care and detail, 
we see a woman seated on a chair and holding 
out a phiale or shallow bowl to a youth. 
He in his turn ts offering her a wreath and a 
sash. Above them are two Erotes, one 
bringing another phiale and wreath, the 
second playing with a swan. Two hand- 
maids and such household effects as a wash- 
bowl, a Ivre, and a little deer complete the 
picture. The scene at the back is similar, 
but with fewer figures introduced. The re- 
maining portions of the vase are elaborately 
decorated with beautiful ornamental de- 
signs—palmettes, meander, wave-pattern, 
laurel-wreath, and tongue-pattern. 


A comparison between this vase and the 
amphora discussed above will bring out im- 
portant differences, all in the direction of 
less close connection with the Athenian 
style. The black glaze has no longer the 
same rich, luminous quality; the shape is 
not borrowed from the Athenian repertoire; 
and, above all, the crowded composition, in 
which every available space is filled, the 
types of the figures, and the profuse use of 
yellow, as well as white, as an accessory 
color give the vase an entirely different 
aspect. In the better examples, such as 
this vase, the elaborateness of shape and 
decoration makes an impression of richness 
and splendor which gives them a value of 
their own; but in the less successful vases 
this striving toward effect does not hide in- 
different workmanship and inherent pov- 
erty of invention. In other words, this 
South Italian style is like a last echo of the 
great period of Athenian ceramics. It is 
still beautiful in so far as it is reminiscent of 
former achievements; and occasionally a 
certain magnificence adds a new element of 
attraction. But, unfortunately, there was 
weakness at the core; there was no possi- 
bility of a great future; and when the style 
died out in the third century, the red-fig- 
ured technique came finally to an end. 

G. M. A. R 


FIG. 4. LOCAL 


ITALIAN FABRIC 


WITH GEOMETRIC DECORATION 
VI-V CENTURY B.C. 
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EGYPTIAN WEIGHTS AND 
BALANCES 


So far as evidence has yet been found, 
the balance was used for weighing in 
Egypt as early as the beginning of the | 
dynasty (3400 B.C.); for weights of this 
date have been found by Prof. Flinders 
Petrie at Abydos.' The first inscribed 


for example, an ox for a certain weight of 
metal—and in such a transaction the bal- 
ance was indispensable. It was used as an 
every-day convenience in industry, barter, 
and commerce, as representations on reliefs 
and papyri show, and is also represented in 
judgment scenes in the hereafter for weigh- 
ing the human heart against the goddess of 
truth or her symbol, the feather.‘ 


weight is one of Khufu, the builder of the 
Great Pyramid, of the IV dynasty.2. The 
earliest representation of the balance itself 
belongs to the IV dynasty.* 

Since coinage was not established in 
Egypt until the time of the Ptolemies, trade 
was a matter of exchange of commodities— 

'See Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, vol. XXIII (igor), p. 385, nos. 


7043 and 7046. 
*See P.S.B.A., vol. XIV (1891-2), p. 442, no. 1. 
Lepsius, Denkmiler II, 13. 
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There are two kinds of balances, the one 
made to hold in the hand,® the other with a 
support of its own. This museum pos- 
sesses a small hand-balance of bronze dating 
from the Coptic period (fig. 1).7_ It con- 

‘L.D. 232, 

5Ducros, Deuxiéme Etude in Annales du Ser- 
vice des Antiquités de l’Egypte, X (1909), p. 240. 

® Ducros, Etude sur les balances égyptiennes in 
Annales |X (1908), p. 32. 

7Accession No. 14.2.2. L.of beam, 6, in.; L 
of handle, 1j in.; Diam. of pans, 2} in 
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sists of a cylindrical beam and needle made 
of one piece of metal, a handle shaped like a 


pair of tongs, and two pans. 


The needle 


projects from the top of the beam exactly 
in the middle, making the two arms equal. 
The two prongs of the handle are fastened 
by a pin to either side of the needle above 


the beam. 


The beam oscillates on this pin, 


which serves as a pivot, and the scales are 
evenly balanced when the needle and handle 


exactly coincide. 


The ends of the beam 


and the top of the handle are beaded and 
there are rings for suspension in all three 


— 
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An inscription which speaks of a man’s 
word as “accurate like a pair of balances” 
may refer to the balance with an upright 
support, for this was most used and prob- 
ably obtained a greater degree of accuracy. 
Such a balance was sometimes as much as 
ten feet high.* No example of this type, 
complete in all its parts, is known to exist. 
However, the authorities of the Cairo 
Museum, having the ancient support, 
beam, and pans, have found it possible to 
reconstruct this form of balance from repre- 
sentations upon reliefs and papyri.* 
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places. The two pans of thin sheets of 
bronze, each in the shape of a watch glass, 
pierced on the edges with three holes for 
suspension, originally hung from the ends 
of the beam, as shown in the photograph; 
but the ancient cord is missing. This bal- 
ance was kept in an inlaid wooden box, 
partitioned inside to keep the scales in 
place, with a compartment at one end, 
probably for weights. Such a weighing 
machine, though sensitive, was simple and 
practical for weighing small objects. It is 
occasionally pictured in drawings of the 
zodiac! or as actually in use,* but it does 
not occur in judgment scenes. 

'See Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians, vol. 
II, p. 315, 7. 

? Relief from Sakkara in Cairo Museum, No. 
58, pictured in Annales, X, p. 245, fig. 51. 
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The essential parts of the balance with a 
support are a post, with a projection at the 
top from which both the beam and a plumb 
bob are suspended, a needle attached to the 
under side of the beam, and two pans hung 
from either end of it (fig. 2A).° The post, 
of metal or wood, is fastened firmly in a base 
and is often ornamented at the top with a 
human head (fig. 2B),° or with figures of 
the gods Anubis, Horus, or Thoth, the god 
of writing and measures—a very appro- 
priate adornment for the balance. The 
beam, of metal or wood, is either round or 
rectangular in section. It is pierced ex- 

‘Breasted, History, p. 277. 
4See Annales, |X, Pls. | and II and p. 38 ff. 

Rosellini: | Monumenti dell’ Egitto™e 
della Nubia II, Pl. I, 1. 

®*From Naville, Deir el Bahri, Pl. LXXXI. 
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MATERIAL ! WEIGHT 

A Granite 166 -+grams 
B Calcite 65 + “ 
C Diorite 775+ 
D Diabase 99 + “ 
E Granite 35+ “ 


J K 
SCALE 
° 2 3 4 IN. 
° ' 2 3 Ss 6 7 8 9 10 CM. 
FIG. 3 
DENOMINATION MATERIAL ! WEIGHT 
8 Double F Yellowlimestone 11.5 grams 
Kidets G Basalt 35.5 
5 Debens H Gray limestone 300.5+ “ 
5 Debens J Oxide of iron 16 6 
7 Debens K Basalt 10 ‘a 
Deben Diabase 19 


DENOMINATION 
1 Deben 
4 Kidets 

40 Kidets 
2 Kidets 
1 Kidet 
2 Kidets 


\fdentified through the kindness of Dr. Chester A. Reeds of the American Museum of Natural History. 
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actly in the middle of its length by a hole 
through which a cord or ring passes, and 
this loop, hung on a crotch or peg which 
projects from the upright, supports the 
beam in a horizontal position. From the 
same peg hangs a plumb bob, often shaped 
like a heart orsphere. A tongue, or needle, 
in the center of the under side of the beam 
indicates any inclination of the beam by 
comparison with the plumb line. The re- 
ceptacles suspended from either end of the 
beam vary in shape from shallow plates to 
deep baskets or bags. These may have 
hung from hooks or from cords passed over 
the ends of the beam, but most frequently 
were suspended by cords which passed 
through holes piercing the beam longitudi- 
nally. Sometimes these holes extend only 
through part of the length of the beam and 
in this case cords are brought out through 
holes on the top of the beam and knotted. 
There must have been three or four such 
cords to support a dish properly, in spite of 
the fact that the artist was usually satisfied 
to draw only two—those falling in the same 
plane. It is interesting to find the different 
parts of the balance, namely, the post, beam, 
block, and weights, enumerated in the 
Harris Papyrus as being brought to the 
temple as offerings. These temple bal- 
ances were of unusual richness, as the fol- 
lowing quotation shows: “| made for thee 
splendid balances of electrum. . 
Thoth sat upon it as guardian of the bal- 
ances, being a great and august ape 

of gold in beaten work.” An inscription 
describing the construction of the temple 
balance of Re at Heliopolis says, “Nearly 
two hundred and twelve pounds of gold and 
four hundred and sixty-one pounds of silver 
were consumed.”’? 

The balance was occasionally employed 
in Egypt to weigh two sets of objects 
against each other.’ Manufacturers of 
vases used it in order to produce articles of 
fixed weight, a counterpoise being hung 
from one end of the beam to balance a vase 
hung from the other. Many scenes show 


! Breasted, Ancient Records, IV, 256. 

* Breasted, History, p. 277. 

*Griffith, Beni Hasan, IV, Pls. XI and 
XXVII. 


* Petrie, Deshasheh, PI. XIII. 


the weighing of all kinds of agricultural 
products, minerals—as silver, electrum, 
gold in rings (fig. 2B), or gold dust i in bags— 
and precious stones quarried in Egyptian 
mines, used in trade or brought as tribute 
by foreigners. In these scenes when one or 
two men are doing the weighing, another is 
usually seen, pen in hand, recording the 
weight. 

Since the price paid for a thing was 
settled by weight, the balance appears in 
scenes of barter with objects balanced 
against weights. Weights of two de- 
nominations mentioned in inscriptions— 
namely, the deben and the kidet—have 
been identified with the actual objects. 
The deben weighed from 13 grams in the 
Old Kingdom to 15.9 grams in the Empire. 
The kidet, first introduced in the Empire, 
varied in weight from 8.8 grams to 10 
grams.° This variation, surprisingly wide, 
depends upon three things: the impossi- 
bility of accurately accounting for the loss 
in weight caused by breakage, or the gain, 
in the case of metals, caused by the accre- 
tion of oxides; a difference that might be 
expected in different localities in Egypt at 
the same time or at different dates; or a 
fraudulent tendency toward light weights 
which is also evident in coins of a later date. 

Besides the deben and the kidet there 
were many other weights, fractions or 
multiples of these, but we do not know their 
names and will not until more inscribed 
weights have been found; and, so far, no 
regular system of division or multiplication 
has been worked out. A double unit—a 
two deben or two kidet unit—is common, 
and is found also in Assyria and in Greece, 
where the heavy weight, as it was called, 
contained two light weights. 

The material of these weights was stone, 
such as diorite, basalt, alabaster, and 
limestone, and, from the Empire on, fre- 
quently bronze and hematite. In form 
they were rectangular, round, domed, coni- 
cal, or semi-cylindrical. Some of the 


® Weigall, Weights and Balances in Catalog 
Général, Introduction, pp. 3-12. See also 
Griffith, Notes on Egyptian Weights and Meas- 
ures in P.S.B.A., vol. XIV, p. 435; vol. XV, p. 
306; and Weigall, Some Egyptian Weights in 
Prof. Petrie’s Collection in P.S.B.A., vol. 
XXIII, p. 378. 
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ordinary shapes in the collection in this 
museum are shown in figure 3, with their 
descriptions and probable denominations. 
We have six domed weights, like L in 
figure 3, which show an interesting grada- 
tion in weight, namely, 5, 4, 2, 3, 3, $ 
kidets, and they may have formed a set. 
The finest weight in the collection (fig. 
5)' was found in the excavations of the 
Museum’s Egyptian Expedition at the 
North Pyramid at Lisht in the season of 
1913-14. It is of polished porphyry, and 
bears on one side an inscription reading 


FIG. 4 


“Senusert, given life eternally, 70 gold 
debens.”” It weighs 954 grams, and, since 
little weight has been lost by chipping, this 
is a 70 deben weight having a unit of ap- 
proximately 13.6 grams. This was used for 
weighing gold. Another weight in the col- 
lection (fig. 6),? bearing the name lakh- 
hotep, and because of this name probably 
Old Kingdom, is marked “8 debens.” It is 
oblong, of basalt, and weighs 126 grams, a 
small piece being broken off at the back. 
Besides these geometric forms, weights 
were sometimes made in the shape of ani- 
See BuLLeTiN, vol. 
34 in. x 23 in. x 2§ in. 
2 in. x 1} in. x 174 


‘Accession No. 15.3.233. 
1X (1914), fig. 9 and p. 220. 
_ *Accession No. 14.2.3. 
in. 
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mals. Representations on tomb walls 
show them shaped like a_ bull,’ calf,‘ 
ibex,® or hippopotamus.‘ Figure 2B repre- 
sents the weighing of rings of gold® against 
deben weights which are in the form of 
cows. Such actual weights are rare, but the 
Metropolitan Museum has two made of 
bronze. One, a recumbent calf (fig. 7)? 
is loaded with lead, which was poured in 
through a hole in one side to bring it to the 
required weight. There is a slight break 


on the bottom, some of the lead being lost, 
but it now weighs 84 grams. 


Probably it 


was a 6 deben weight with a unit of about 
14grams. The other bronze weight repre- 
sents a bull’s head (fig. 4)® and like the 
preceding one is loaded with lead. It 
weighs 17.6 grams and is a 2 kidet weight 


3L.D. 39. 

‘Petrie, Qurneh, Pl. XXXV. 

5 Rosellini, op. cit., 11, Pl. LI. 

® Such metal rings of a standard weight were in 
circulation and these are the nearest approach to 
money known in Dynastic Egypt. If they had 
been in common use, however, it seems probable 
that more of them would have been found in 
excavations. 

7 Accession No. 04.2.23. Length, in. 

SLent by Theodore M. Davis, No. L 1372.633. 
Length of head, 1 in. 
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with a unit of 8.8 grams. Both of these 
weights probably belong to the Empire. 
This museum has also a glass weight 
shaped like the bulls’ heads in figure 2B, al- 
though the nose is broken off. It was 
found in 1911 by the Museum’s Expedition 
at the Palace of Amenhotep III at Thebes, 


and it dates from the XVIII dynasty! 
Owing to its broken condition, however, 
neither its weight nor its denomination can 
be determined. 


B. M.C, 


'Cf. a similar weight of bronze: Petzvie, Tell el 
Amarna, Pl. XIII, 6. 
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WHAT IS “THE BEST” IN ART? 


Ir is of course obvious that one soon 
finds himself considered a disturber of 
conversational traffic, so to speak, if he 
persistently asks questions as to the mean- 
ing a speaker attaches to a term he uses. 
It has always seemed to me probable that 
the willingness of the Greeks to condemn 
Socrates to drink the fatal cup was in part 
due to the fact that he persisted in this dis- 
comforting practice, even after he had plain 
indications that he was looked upon as a 
public nuisance. This observation of fact 
leads me to realize that | am raising an irri- 
tating question in the very title of this short 
paper. And this case may well prove to be 
more than usually irritating, as | shall cast 
aside discretion in the interest of definite- 
ness, and refer to specific statements. | 
shall speak of personal friends, however, 
and shall take it for granted that they will 
receive what | have to say with their 
habitual affability. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that we 
all speak glibly of “the best in art’’ without 
realizing the implication involved in our 
use of the phrase “the best’’; which im- 
plication, if faced, would not infrequently 
take much from the force of statements in 
which the phrase is used. 

Mr. Ralph Adams Cram in the Atlantic 
Monthly for February tells us that the art 
of the future, which he hopes may arise in 
tne calm that is to follow the present inter- 
national cyclone, will be “an art of beauty,” 
of “craftsmanship” and “the ex- 
pression of the best in a community.” 

Now, in the first place, | submit that 
every art, whether it is one that Mr. Cram 
calls “the best”’ or not, has been “an art of 
beauty” in the minds of its producers. 
The creators of the works of the past that 
Mr. Cram finds inartistic may possibly have 
proclaimed, as some of our moderns do, a 
contempt for “mere beauty’’; but that 
must have been, as it is now, because they 
had become accustomed to employ the 
word to apply to what is called beautiful by 
many men with whom they disagree. In 


all ages the word has become indissolubly 
attached to certain current forms in con- 
nection with which large numbers find 
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enjoyment, but from which groups of a very 
special type find thev gain no aesthetic 
thrill whatever. But the artist who creates 
what Mr. Cram calls “the best,” and he 
who creates what he considers inartistic, are 
surely led by the same motive; viz., to ex- 
press in enduring form what yields in them- 
selves this aesthetic thrill; in other words, to 
express what all men have always meant by 
the equivalents of our word beauty. 

Again | submit that every art, whether 
“the best”’ or not, is and always has been 
an art of craftsmanship; the distinction Mr. 
Cram makes seems to turn upon the mere 
number of those constituting such a group 
as he would call craftsmen. But this pomt 
| pass over with this almost certainly irri- 
tating remark, for | wish to concentrate at- 
tention on the phrase that “the art of the 
future will be the expression of the best in a 
community.” 

And in this | obtain a tactical advantage; 
for it enables me to turn my questioning to 
another than Mr. Cram (who may thus 
have time to calm down before he makes 
reply); for | find in the American Magazine 
of Art for the same month an article by Mr. 
Benjamin I ves Gilman in which he says “‘a 
museum of fine art knows no average stand- 
ards. Its function is to preserve the best.” 
Again we find this phrase “the best’’; and 
the average reader may be inclined to 
assume that both writers refer to the same 
thing. But, were | a betting man, | should 
be willing to wager my last dollar that such 
an assumption would be utterly unwar- 
ranted; and | should make this wager be- 
cause | am confident that | include in what 
is for myself “‘the best”? some of the art 
rroducts of the past that Mr. Cram con- 
siders beneath contempt; and _ because, 
while | am certain that Mr. Gilman’s “the 
best”? corresponds in the main with my 
“the best,” | am equally confident that he 
and | find some differences in our concep- 
tions as to what should be covered by this 
term. 

All this is perhaps trite enough, but it is 
commonly overlooked, and is not alto- 
gether irrelevant to the current discussion 
as to the proper function of a museum. 
For if highly cultivated men differ some- 
what radically in regard to what is “the 
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best,”’ it would seem that our museums, 
under a scheme such as Mr. Gilman ap- 
pears to defend, must become the de- 
positaries of only those works of art that 
appeal to a certain very limited group of 
specialists who are for the moment in 
control. And, if this is true, then, when we 
look back at the history of opinion in the 
past, we are at once given pause; for we 
there find a multiplicity of documents which 
lead us to realize the weaknesses of the 
judgments of men of the highest authority, 
and we are led to recall the wise and hum- 
blingremarkof John La Farge: ““ Remember 
that, after all, it is not we who judge a work 
of art; it is the work of art that judges us.” 
Yes, the form and nature of our cultural 
development will in the future be read in 
the record we leave of what we have 
thought this “best’’ to be. 

Now | would not for a moment be 
thought to suggest that this should lead us 
to a cowardly refusal to state clearly our 
opinion as to what this “best”’ is; but it 
surely should lead us to hesitancy in up- 
holding the doctrine that the function of a 
museum of fine art is to preserve only “the 
best.”” Rather should it incline us to 
gather together in our museums not only 
those objects which appeal to the highly 
equipped critic of our own day; but, so far 
as may be, to gather also objects which per- 
haps appeal to him less, but which have in 
the past been, or still are, “the best” for 
large groups of serious students and culti- 
vated connoisseurs. 

This does not preclude the expression, by 
processes of segregation, of the opinion of 
the controlling powers as to what they 
think “the best’’; rather does it make this 
expression natural, and one that is highly 
illuminating to those who have not yet at- 
tained to their capacities of appreciation. 
It is to be acknowledged that under such a 
scheme we are faced with difficulties due to 
lack of wisdom on the part of those in con- 
trol; but it cannot be claimed that those 
who hold the view Mr. Gilman suggests 
have been able to live up to their own 
ideals in the choice of what seems likely to 
be approved by the expert critics of the 
future. We must, in either case, accept the 
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fact of human weakness, and can do no 
more than aim to avoid failures by using 
the utmost care in choosing directorates of 
wide knowledge and carefully trained 
critical acumen. But we cannot afford to 
rest content with even the best-equipped 
judges of our own time. The worth of any 
work of art must be determined by the fact 
that it expresses certain enduring values. 
In the ideal work of art, if it were ever 
created, these values would be found to be 
of eternal significance by those whose learn- 
ing and cultivation may then have made 
them competent judges of what will per- 
manently appeal to the most highly de- 
veloped man of the future. But we cannot 
be too proudly confident that we have 
approached this measure of competence. 

There is, however, another and much 
more forcible reason in defense of this view. 
To attain a position which warrants one in 
claiming to be anything like such a com- 
petent judge is no easy task. Any serious 
man who finds that he is thought by others 
to have arrived at such a position, in look- 
ing back at his development, must realize 
that his own position has been reached only 
through studious attempts to appreciate 
the varied and varying ideals of others in 
the past; must realize that his own taste has 
changed as he has developed; that he has 
attained his present ability as the result of 
successive steps in appreciation, few if any 
of which could have been skipped. And he 
certainly ought to be led to see that if he 
is to encourage the growth of such a sound 
taste as is necessary in a large public 
before any great artistic advance can be 
hoped for, he must not teach this public to 
believe that they can reach his position at 
one bound. The effort to skip the steps in 
artistic appreciation that he himself has 
taken can only result in a slavish following 
of the judgment of others, an aesthetically 
immoral pretense of appreciation which 
does not exist, and a deadening of one’s 
capacity to find that very “best” which the 
highly trained critic has found; a capacity 
that can only be gained as the result of 
sustained personal effort. 

Henry Rutcers MaArsHALt. 
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THE DESIGNER AND THE 
MUSEUM: AN EXHIBITION 
IN CLASS ROOM B 


THROUGH the kindness of the firms 
of manufacturers represented, there has just 
been shown in Class Room B a collection 
of various objects which were assembled 
to exemplify the ways in which the 
Museum collections have been utilized by 
designers during the past year. The group 
was not a large one, it embraced only asmall 
number of the objects that have resulted 
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many of them made in these surroundings, 
should be shown in this room. Such an ex- 
hibition justifies the purpose of the Museum 
in welcoming the use of its collections by 
this class of workers. Indeed, the Museum 
takes a certain satisfaction in bringing to- 
gether its first group of objects of this kind, 
fulfilling, as it does, the ideal of its founders, 
men of real foresight, of “‘encouraging and 
developing,” to use their own words, as 
found in the Charter, “the application 
of arts to manufactures and practical life.” 

Among the pieces of furniture shown were 
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from this sort of Museum usefulness; but it 
was sufficiently large to show the varied in- 
dustries that have drawn upon the collec- 
tions for suggestions, and to prove to those 
who may not have been aware of them be- 
fore how great are the possibilities that lie 
in the Museum in connection with the 
practical production of objects of the de- 
corative arts. 

“Class Room B”’ is the room in the Mu- 
seum to which classes come to work with 
pencil and brush from the objects which 
are removed from the galleries for their 
convenience, and where designers may copy 
directly from the objects themselves in the 
comfort of properly arranged light and 
conveniently placed tables or easels. It is 
appropriate, therefore, that an exhibition of 
the textiles, furniture, jewelry, etc., that 
have resulted from studies of this kind, 
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IN CLASS ROOM B 


an inlaid console table copied from one in 
the Hoentschel Collection and a chair, 
made by W. & J. Sloane; a table copied 
from an “Irish Chipperdale”’ table, a side 
table, and a chair, made by A. Casiraghi, 
Inc.; a dressing-table and mirror, by The 
Luce Furniture Company; and a chair, 
designed by Mack, Jenney & Tyler, for 
Palmer & Embury. 

The textiles included a damask, made by 
J. H. Thorp & Co.; a damask, made by 
Cheney Brothers; three designs for silk and 
three silk patterns, made by the Cramer 
& King Company; two pieces of stuff, made 
by the Orinoka Mills; a piece of silk, made 
by Louis Auerbach; and many samples of 
silks the motives in which were taken from 
designs found on armor and Chinese por- 
celains, made by Keys & Lockwood. 

P. W. French & Co. showed acarved wood 
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frame for a millefleurs tapestry, designed 
after a frame on one of the paintings by 
Memling in the Altman Collection; the 
Herter Looms contributed a chair after 
one in the Hoentschel Collection, four 
tapestries, and other objects showing de- 
signs taken from objects in the Museum; 
the Durant Kilns lent ten pieces of 
pottery, of forms and color influenced by 
the study of Egyptian, Persian, and Chinese 
objects; Heinigke & Smith showed in photo- 
graphs stained glass windows made by 
them, and the United States Playing Card 
Company contributed a game of Famous 
Paintings, having on the faces reproduc- 
tions of several Museum paintings, and a 
set of playing cards, with a Museum pic- 
ture on the backs. 

The contributions by important jewelers 
numbered threecorsage pieces and a pendant, 


lent by Dreicer & Co.; a pendant and chain, 
a vase with tripod stand, a silver amphora, 
and a cup showing Greek vase forms, from 
Marcus & Co.; brooches from Theodore A, 
Kohn & Son; and a silver tankard, beaker, 
tea-caddy, bowl, and tray, copied from 
pieces of plate in the Museum collection, 
from Tiffany & Co. 

Paul Chalfin lent a portion of a ceil- 
ing, painted in distemper on canvas, after 
motives from Renaissance objects in the 
Hoentschel Collection; Mack, Jenney & 
Tyler lent four decorative panels after 
panels in the eighteenth-century section of 
the Hoentschel Collection; and Ward & 
Rome, a painted wood screen with designs 
from Persian manuscripts. 

The closing date of the exhibition, origin- 
ally set for April 1, was extended to 
April 8. 


RECENT ACCESSIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF PRINTS. The 
Museum has received as a gift from Morti- 
mer L. Schiff an unusually fine copy of Dor- 
at's Les Baisers. It is in the original boards 
as issued, has never been touched by the 
binder’s knife, and is in the freshest con- 
dition. It is one of the early printing, as is 
attested by the fact that the title page is 
printed in both red and black. The book, 
printed in 1770 at The Hague, owes its 
fame to its illustrations, which are en- 
gravings by a number of the more im- 
portant French engravers of the end of the 
eighteenth century after designs especially 
made for that purpose by Eisen and Maril- 
lier, two of the most gracefully delightful 
and amusing of the later eighteenth-century 
illustrators. For many years the prints in 
the Baisers have been regarded by French 
connoisseurs as among the masterpieces of 
the French school of engraving. Although 
they are classed as engravings, they are 
from a strictly technical point of view 
mainly etching, the burin having been used 
on the etched plate only to give them their 
final brilliance and sparkle. As a piece of 
printing the book has acharm which is quite 
in keeping with the artistic value of its 
illustrations. 


From an anonymous friend the Museum 
has received as a gift Diirer’s woodcut of 
The Mass of Saint Gregory, Cranach’s 
woodcut of Saint Jerome in Penitence, and 
an aquatint by Prestel. The Mass of 
Saint Gregory is possibly one of the less 
well-known woodcuts by Diirer, as it does 
not form part of any series. It is, however, 
one of his most typical woodcuts so far as 
draughtsmanship goes, and has an ad- 
ditional interest in that it is one of the com- 
paratively few subjects in which his mind 
seems to have dwelt upon the problem of 
light and the rendering of tones on the 
wood block. The Saint Jerome is one of 
the more important Cranach woodcuts, and 
is particularly interesting when seen side by 
side with The Mass of Saint Gregory, as the 
two pictures show with the greatest clear- 
ness the differences between the char- 
acteristic manners of the two great masters. 
Prestel, a Frankforter who worked in the 
later part of the eighteenth century and the 
early years of the nineteenth century, and 
devoted himself largely to the reproduction 
on copper of drawings by the old masters, 
was one of the very great technicians, com- 
bining every known process on the one 
plate so skilfully that at times his prints 
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especially those done in imitation of the 
sepia drawings of the minor Dutch masters, 
are deceitful. In the example now presented 
to the Museum he has used gold on the 
print, apparently some of it having been 
printed from the plate itself. 

A. E. Gallatin has presented to the Mu- 
seum one of the three impressions of Wil- 
liam Glackens’s only dry point, a view of 
the Poat Neuf, and impressions of John 


able among all German engravings for 
their sweet charm, great dignity, and 
simplicity of design. While he was not a 
powerful draughtsman in the sense that 
Diirer was, there are those who profess to 
see in him the most finished artist that Ger- 
many produced; certainly to a far greater 
extent than Diirer he appreciated the value 
of the white of the paper in a black and 
white composition, and the charm of figures 


CHRIST AND THE VIRGIN ON A THRONE 
BY MARTIN SCHONGAUER 


Sloan’s etchings called The Picture Buyer 
and Connoisseurs of Prints. 

From the income of the Samuel P. 
Avery Memorial Fund the Museum has re- 
cently acquired a very beautiful impression 
of Martin Schongauer’s engraving of Christ 
and the Virgin on a Throne (B.71),a British 
Museum duplicate which was at one time in 
the collection of the late General Brayton 
Ives. One of the loveliest of his engrav- 
ings, it is typical of the work of his third 
period, in which he had finally liberated 
himself from the angular and rather 
cluttered Gothic tradition. The plates of 
this period of Schongauer’s life are remark- 


freely silhouetted against an unlabored 
background. Alone among the German 
primitives Schongauer was able, in his third 
period, to get away from the provincial and 
create designs, types of figure and drapery, 
having a universal appeal. In the Christ 
and the Virgin on a Throne particular at- 
tention may be called to the beautiful draw- 
ing of the sensitive and delicate hands, and 
to the dignity and repose of the figures, as 
well as to the way in which the composition 
has been so simplified that there is nothing 
to distract either eye or mind from the 
essential significance of the scene repre- 
sented. W. M. I., Jr. 
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NOTES 


EXHIBITION OF NINETEENTH 
CENTURY PRINTS. The first exhibition 
of the department of prints will be an 
Exhibition of Painter Etchings and En- 
gravings of the Nineteenth Century, which 
it is hoped will be opened with-a private 
view for members and their friends on April 
23, 1917, and to the public on the following 
day. It will remain on the walls until the 
end of May. The exhibition as planned 
will contain typical etchings by a number 
of the better known etchers of the last cen- 
tury as well as a few engravings and mez- 
zotints. While not in any way intended 
to afford a comprehensive survey of the art 
of etching during the nineteenth century, 
the exhibition will nevertheless to an ap- 
preciable extent enable the visitor to see 
the growth of the art of etching during 
its richest period, and to compare the styles 
and manners of work of some of its most 
noteworthy practitioners. 


TEMPORARY WITHDRAWAL OF THE 
CiassicaAL CoLtections. In the course 
of the month of April the greater part 
of the collections of Greek and Roman 
art will be withdrawn from exhibition, for 
rearrangement in their new quarters on the 
first floor of Wing J. This applies par- 
ticularly to the bronzes, the vases, and the 
terracottas. Most of the sculptures will 
probably remain in their present locations 
for at least a month longer. The Cesnola 
Collection of sculptures and vases will stay 
in Galleries B41, 42; while the Cesnola 
bronzes, terracottas, and glass, now incor- 
porated with the other collections, will be 
assembled in one room. 

The withdrawal of so large a part of our 
classical material for a period of several 
months is greatly to be regretted and will 
doubtless cause much inconvenience to 
many visitors and students. It is fortu- 
nate, however, that this retirement should 
fall in the less busy season of the year; and 
it is hoped that by November of this 


year the arrangement will be completed, 
and the new classical wing opened to the 
public. 


SpeciaL Display OF FRENCH AND 
FLemisH Laces. The interest manifested 
in the recent exhibition of Valenciennes and 
Binche laces arranged under the auspices of 
the Needle and Bobbin Club at the Arden 
Galleries has suggested a special display of 
the Museum laces of this character. These 
have been arranged in Gallery E8 as nearly 
as possible in a chronological sequence 
showing the historical development of the 
various types. The groups have been 
planned to facilitate the study of the differ- 
ent kinds of French and Flemish laces 
which, produced in the neighboring prov- 
inces of two countries, are in many cases so 
similar as to create considerable confusion; 
and with a view to enabling the student to 
distinguish more readily the salient char- 
acteristics of each, the laces have been 
grouped under the following heads: Binche, 
Valenciennes, point de Flandre or trolle 
kant, and Malines or Mechlin. The dis- 
tinguishing features of each of these may be 
characterized somewhat as follows: 

Binche. Ground and pattern worked at 

the same time, always with thread of 
uniform size throughout; the pattern 
and ground composed of minute star 
device motives resembling snow crys- 
tals—the fond de neige or oeil de perdrix. 

Valenciennes. Worked in the same way 

as Binche, the early type similar, if not 
identical, to the Binche, the fond de 
neige of the later type confined more 
closely to the pattern, and the ground 
often a five-holed mesh called fond or 
maille (mesh) a la vierge.' 

! This mesh is found not only in Flemish laces, 
likewise Dutch and Tondern (a province in 
Schleswig-Holstein), but also in England and 
Spain, where it was introduced by Flemish 
workers. As it is not found among the peasant 
laces of northern France, it may be inferred that 
it was introduced in the Valenciennes fabric by 
lace makers from West Flanders. 


BINCHE, XVII-XVIII CENTURY 
FOND DE NEIGE 


VALENCIENNES, EARLY XVIII CENTURY 
FOND A LA VIERGE 


VALENCIENNES, MIDDLE XVIII CENTURY 
ROUND MESH 


VALENCIENNES, XIX CENTURY 
SQUARE MESH 


TROLLE KANT, EARLY XVIII CENTURY 
FOND ARMURE 


TROLLE KANT, EARLY XVIII CENTURY 
FOND DE NEIGE 


MECHLIN, EARLY XVIII CENTURY 
HEXAGONAL MESH 


MECHLIN, XVIII CENTURY 
HEXAGONAL MESH 
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Point de Flandre or trolle kant.'. The 
ground and pattern worked at the 
same time, but the pattern, which is 
often identical with that of Binche and 
early Valenciennes, with details in 
fond de neige, is outlined with a heavier 
thread of silken texture, which im- 
mediately classes it with the Mechlin, 
not the Valenciennes type; the ground 
a five-holed mesh. 

Malines or Mechlin. Derived from 
point de Flandre or trolle kant, worked 
in the same way with pattern out- 
lined with heavier thread; the early 
patterns identical with trolle kant, the 
later type distinguished by the broken 
pattern and characteristic Mechlin 
reseau, an hexagonal mesh in which two 
sides are braided and four sides twisted, 
worked with eight threads. 


Crass Room ExuisiTions In Prospect. 
The season for Class Room Exhibitions 
having been auspiciously opened by the 
exhibition of manufactured objects showing 
Museum influence in their designs, to 
which reference is made elsewhere in this 
issue, three more exhibits, similar in pur- 
pose but consisting of work done by mem- 
bers of school classes rather than the fin- 
ished products of manufacturers, are sched- 
uled during the spring months. The 
actual influence of study at the Museum 
has been made the determining factor in 
admitting any piece of work to exhibition. 
The schedule of dates and schools is as 
follows: 
April 16-22 Ethical Culture Art 
High School, Miss 
Irene Weir, director. 
May 24-June 6 Evening High Schoolof 
Industrial Art. 

June 8-14 DeWitt Clinton High 
School, History of 
Art Class. 


A Lecture ror Dear CHILDREN. On 
April 19 Miss Jane B. Walker, who has 
given three lectures during this winter for 
adult deaf who read the lips, will talk to 
deaf children on A Group of Story-telling 

1From the Flemish words drol, thread, and 
kant, lace. 
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Pictures in the Metropolitan Museum. In 
each case the story portrayed by the pic- 
ture will be told, the picture will be criti- 
cized, and a brief account of the artist's 
life and achievement will be given. It may 
be of interest to know which pictures have 
been selected. They are Tintoretto’s Mir- 
acle of the Loaves and Fishes, Leutzé’s 
Washington Crossing the Delaware, Meis- 
sonier’s Friedland, Bastien-Lepage’s Joan 
of Arc, and Edwin A. Abbey’s King Lear. 


A Srory-Hour For BLIND CHILDREN. 
Miss Anna Curtis Chandler of the Museum 
staff will tell stories for blind children in the 
Class Room on Wednesday afternoon, April 
11, at 2 o'clock. The stories selected are 
An Egyptian Cinderella, The Miraculous 
Pitcher, and The Quest of the Princess 
Periezade. 


SEMINARS FOR SALESPEOPLE. As an- 
nounced in the March Butcetin, Professor 
Grace Cornell of Teachers’ College is con- 
ducting a course of four seminars on the 
four Saturday evenings in April at 8 o’clock 
in Class Room B at the Museum, the pur- 
pose of the course being to help salespeople 
and buyers to recognize good color, good 
line, and the other qualities that give value 
In art. 


CiassicaL Stupy Room. Students of 
Greek and Roman art have often found it 
difficult to pursue their studies in our col- 
lections for want of proper facilities for 
examining the material at close range. For 
a thorough investigation of an object it is 
often desirable to examine it outside its 
case, and compare it with similar objects 
in other collections, illustrated in catalogues 
and other publications. To supply this 
need a study room has now been arranged 
in the attic of Wing D, where properly 
qualified students will be given every op- 
portunity for such investigations. It is 
hoped thereby to encourage the scholarly 
study of the valuable material now in our 
collections. 


A New Crass Room. The demands 
upon the class rooms have been so great 
during the past winter that it has become 
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necessary to provide an additional room 
for the accommodation of the classes that 
desire to use a class room. The new room 
is located at the end of the corridor of the 
basement of Wing H, in close connection 
with the other rooms of this kind, and near 
the office of the Instructors. 

The lantern slide collection has outgrown 
the quarters which it has occupied tem- 
porarily for the past year, and will soon be 
moved to a new and specially equipped 
room adjoining the new class room in the 
basement of Wing H. 


An ImporTANT Loan. Henry Goldman 
has lent to the Museum for a period of 
several months a beautiful Greek head of a 
girl in white marble. It is a work of the 
fourth century B.C., evidently executed 
under the influence of the great sculptor 
Praxiteles, and is an excellent example of 
the delicacy and refinement of the sculp- 
tures of that epoch. The head has been 
placed on exhibition near the foot of the 


main staircase with the other classical 
marbles. 
TAPESTRIES ON Loan. Eight Flemish 


tapestries, woven Brussels-Brabant 
during the last half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, have been placed on exhibition in the 
main hall. These were for two hundred 
and fifty years in the possession of the 
Barberini family of Rome, for whom they 
were in all probability made. In 1889 
they passed into the Ffoulke Collection, 
and they are now lent to the Museum by 
an anonymous lender. They are interest- 
ing because they bear the signature of the 
artists who made them—four that of E. 
Leyniers, and four that of H. Rydams— 
members of the two foremost families of 
tapestry weavers at the time, who preserved 
their united ateliers well on into the eigh- 
teenth century. The subjects are scenes 
from the history of Judith and Holofernes, 
based on the apocryphal Book of Judith, a 
story very much in vogue during this 
period, and often represented in tapestry 
cartoons. 

CHANGES IN THE PAINTINGS GALLERIES. 
Two paintings recently acquired by gift 
have been transferred from the Room of 
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Recent Accessions to the paintings gal- 
leries. The Portrait of My Wife by Mon- 
tague Flagg now hangs in Gallery 20 with 
other American paintings. The panel by 
Bicci di Lorenzo, which represents Saint 
Nicholas Resuscitating the Three Youths, 
has been placed in Gallery 31 near the other 
panel by the same artist, which shows an- 
other miracle performed by Saint Nicholas. 


A CHANGE IN THE STAFF. The resigna- 
tion of Dr. Wilhelm R. Valentiner as Cur- 
ator of the Department of Decorative 
Arts, written in a letter dated December 
28, 1916, was submitted to the Executive 
Committee at their meeting on Monday, 
March 19, and was accepted by them with 
regret and with an expression of their ap- 
preciation of the great value of Dr. Val- 
entiner’s services to the Museum in the 
organization and development of the de- 
partment. 


SCHEDULE OF ANNUAL MEETINGS OF 
ASSOCIATIONS OF ArT. The sixth annual 
meeting of the College Art Association of 
America was held in Cincinnati, April 5-7; 
the eighth annual meeting of the American 
Federation of Arts will convene in Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 16-18; the twelfth annual 
meeting of the American Association of 
Museums will occur in New York City 
May 21-23. Inall of these conventions the 
Museum is represented. 


ExTRACT FROM JOHN RuskIN’s LEc- 
TuRES: THe TwoPartus, 1858-9. Observe, 
then, first—the only essential distinction 
between Decorative and other art is the 
being fitted for a fixed place; and in that 
place, related, either in subordination or in 
command, to the effect of other pieces of 
art. And all the greatest art which the 
world has produced is thus fitted for a 
place, and subordinated to a purpose. 
There is no existing highest-order art but is 
decorative. The best sculpture yet pro- 
duced has been the decoration of a temple 
front—the best painting, the decoration of 
aroom. Raphael’s best doing is merely the 
wall-coloring of a suite of apartments in the 
Vatican, and his cartoons were made for 
tapestries. Correggio’s best doing is the 
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decoration of two small church cupolas at 
Parma; Michael Angelo’s, of a ceiling tn the 
Pope’s privatechapel; Tintoret’s, of a ceiling 
and side wall belonging to a charitable 


CLASS 


ANTIQUITIES—EGyPTIAN 


ANTIQUITIES—CLASSICAL . 


GLAss, STAINED 


METALWORK...... 
(Floor Il, Room 22) 


INSTRUMENTS... . 


Prints, ETC... 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 


MARCH, IQI7 


OBJECT 


*Collection of one hundred and 
forty-one miscellaneous objects, 
including flint and bronze im- 
plements, amulets, weights, 
coins, rings, beads, etc......... 


tFigure of hippopotamus, blue 
faience, with decoration in black, 
from the Tomb of Senbi at 
Meir, XII dynasty........... 


*Fragment of inscribed cylinder, 
turquoise matrix, VI dynasty. 


*Seventeen hundred and seventy- 
five fragments of glass, ten 
pieces of pottery, eleven arrow 
heads, and a bottle ........ 


tT wo South Italian vases........ 


*Two windows, two medallions, 
and two panes with medallions, 
by Valentin Bouch, French 
(Strasbourg), first half of six- 


Silver teapot, sugar bowl, and 
creamer, maker, Wishart, 
American, about 1792......... 


tFlute and clarinet, English, 
nineteenth century............ 


tThe Mass of St. Gregory, wood- 
cut, by Albrecht Diirer; St. 
Jerome in the Wilderness, wood- 
cut, by Lucas Cranach the Elder; 
Truth conquering Jealousy, 
aquatint after Ligozzi, by J. T. 
Prestel—German............. 


tDorat’s Les Baisers, The Hague, 
1770, illustrated by Ch. Eisen 
and C. P. Marillier—French.. . . 


tRecent Accessions Room (Floor |, Room 6). 
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society at Venice; while Titian and Ver- 
onese threw out their noblest thoughts, not 
even on the inside, but on the outside of the 
common brick and plaster walls of Venice. 


LIST OF ACCESSIONS 


SOURCE 


Gift of Albert M. Lythgoe. 


Gift of Edward S. Harkness 


Gift of Garrett Chatfield Pier. 


Gift of Dr. Bashford Dean. 


Purchase. 


Purchase. 


Gift of George P. Cammann. 


Gift of The Misses Blumen- 
berg. 


Anonymous Gift. 


Gift of Mortimer L. Schiff. 
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OBJECT 


*Connoisseurs of Prints and The 
Picture Buyer, etchings by John 
Sloan, and the Pont Neuf, dry 
point, by W. J. Glackens— 


TChrist and the Virgin on a 
Throne, engraving by Martin 
Schongauer—German......... 


*Plaster copy of the recumbent 
figure of Mrs. Duveneck, by 


REPRODUCTIONS............. 


*Panel of velvet brocade, sixteenth 
century; border of gold brocade, 
eighteenth century — Persian; 
four fragments of striped velvet, 
Turkish (Scutari), sixteenth cen- 


“Sampler of beadwork, Mexican, 
late eighteenth or early nine- 


COSTUMES..... *Cap, American, nineteenth cen- 


LIST OF LOANS 


MARCH, IQ17 


LOCATION 


(Wing H, Room 8) 
(Wing H, Room 9) 


OBJECT 


Casque, Italian, 1570; casque, 
South German, 1580; colletin, 
German, early seventeenth cen- 
tury; casque, French, 1580; two 
miniatures on parchment, Ger- 
man, 1580, and Italian, early 
fourteenth century; three ala- 
baster reliefs, English (?), four- 
teenth century; portion of one of 
the Trojan series of tapestries, 
French-Burgundian (Arras), 


(Wing H, Room 8) 
(Wing H, Room 9) 


Head of a Girl, Greek, fourth 
century B. C.; *painting, An- 
nunciation, by Masolino....... 


(Floor |, Room 14) 


Ten guns, Turkish-Balkan, nine- 


(Wing H, Room 5) 


*Silver pitcher, makers, W. & B., 
American, 1800-1810.......... 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
tRecent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6). 


1ol 


SOURCE 


Gift of A. E. Gallatin. 


Purchase. 


Gift of the Sculptor. 


Gift of Dikran G. Kelekian. 


Purchase. 


Gift of Mrs. Walter Mulliner. 


SOURCE 


Lent by Dr. Bashford Dean. 


Lent by Henry Goldman. 


Lent by Mrs. William E. S. 
Griswold, William Sloane, 
and John Sloane. 


Lent by Miss Mary M. 


McGuire. 
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| 
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Priviceces.—All members are entitled to the 
following privileges: 

A ticket admitting the member and his family, 
and non-resident friends, on Mondays and 
Fridays. 

Ten complimentary tickets a year, each of 
which admits the bearer once, on either Monday 
or Friday 

An invitation to any general reception given 
by the Trustees at the Museum. 


The Buttetin and a copy of the Annual Re- 
port. 

\ set of all handbooks published for general 
distribution, upon request at the Museum. 

In addition to the privileges to which all 
classes of members are entitled, Sustaining and 
Fellowship Members have, upon request, double 
the number of tickets to the Museum accorded 
to Annual Members; their families are included 
in the invitation to any general reception, and 
whenever their subscriptions in the aggregate 
amount to $1,000 they shall be entitled to be 
elected Fellows for Life, and to become members 
of the Corporation. For further particulars, 
see special leaflet. 

ADMISSION 

The Museum is open daily from 10 a.m. to 6 
p.M. (Sunday from ip. M. to 6 p.M.); Saturday 
until 10 P.M. 

On Monday and Friday an admission fee of 
25 cents is charged to all except members and 
holders of complimentary tickets. 

Children under seven years of age are not 
admitted unless accompanied by an adult. 

Members are admitted on pay days on pres- 
entation of their tickets. Persons holding 
members’ complimentary tickets are entitled to 
one admittance on a pay day. 


EXPERT GUIDANCE 

Members, visitors, and teachers desiring to 
see the collections of the Museum under expert 
guidance, may secure the services of members 
of the staff on application to the Secretary. An 
appointment should preferably be made. 

This service is free to members and to teachers 
in the public schools of New York City, as well 
as to pupils under their guidance. To all 
others a charge of twenty-five cents per person 
will be made with minimum charge of one dollar 
an hour. 

PRIVILEGES TO STUDENTS 

For special privileges extended to teachers, 
pupils, and art students; and for use of the Li- 
brary, classrooms, study rooms, collection of lan- 
tern slides, and Museum collections, see special 
leaflet. 

Requests for permits to copy and to photo- 
graph in the Museum should be addressed to 
the Secretary. No permits are necessary for 
sketching and for taking snapshots with hand 
cameras. Permits are issued for all days except 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal holi- 
days. For further information, see special leaflet. 


PUBLICATIONS 
CATALOGUES published by the Museum 
and PHOTOGRAPHS of all objects belonging 
to the Museum, made by the Museum photo- 
grapher, and by other photographers, are on 
sale at the Fifth Avenue entrance and at the 
head of the main staircase. Orders by mail 
may be addressed to the Secretary. See special 
leaflets. 
RESTAURANT 
A restaurant located in the basement on the 
north side of the main building is open from 10 
A.M, to 5 P.M. 


